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FOREWORD 


HALL THE Employment Service under- 
S take goveinmental functions that are 
extraneous to the major reason for its exist- 
ence—the performance of placement work? 

There has been an unmistakable historical 
trend in that direction. Certain definite and 
positive advantages for employment services 
have resulted. Nevertheless, the need of 
caution is apparent. The initial importance 
of the placement function must never be for- 
gotten, submerged, nor smothered by com- 
plicated procedures. 

This question is particularly pertinent at 
the present time when plans for the part to be 
played by the Employment Service in the 
administration of unemployment compensa- 
tion are being formulated. In the language 
of the Federal Social Security Act, there 
shall be no certification for payment to any 
State unless there is provision for “payment 
of unemployment compensation solely 
through public employment offices in the 
State or such other agencies as the Board may 
approve.” This requirement is listed among 
the “‘must” provisions, which a State unem- 
ployment compensation act shall include, 
before it may receive the approval of the 
Social Security Board. 

The inclusion of this provision is not a 
mere accident. There is undeniable logic in 
the contention that the public employment 
office is the appropriate agency—as a matter 
of fact, the only suitable agency—for the per- 
formance of this work. No other agency can 
establish the fact of unemployment and also 
the inability of the benefit claimant to obtain 
suitable employment. 

It would be nonsense for a public organiza- 
tion to refuse to undertake a task for which 


it is inherently better fitted than any other. 
Such refusal would be a denial of its dedica- 
tion to public service. 

The Employment Service must plan its 
part in the social security program with the 
attitude of willing acceptance of a heavy re- 
sponsibility and with the determination to 
develop harmonious and cooperative ad- 
ministrative relationships. There must be 
mutual understanding of coordinate relation- 
ships. ‘There must be mutuality of purpose. 

The primary purpose of unemployment 
compensation is not to provide benefits for 
those insured. The primary objective is that 
unemployment shall be robbed of its terrors, 
so far as possible, for all concerned, whether 
insured or not. The best attainment of the 
purpose will be found in the stabilization of 
employment opportunity. 

The insured person when unemployed has 
two resources—he has his stipend of benefits, 
and he has the right to demand and expect 
the services of a placement agency. The 
uninsured person out of work has a single 
resource for self-support, namely, to get a 
job. Accordingly he needs, more than the 
insured person, the services of an employ- 
ment agency. The uninsured unemployed 
person must not be deprived of his full ad- 
vantage of the use of the employment service, 
or else he is out of luck, and the primary ob- 
jective has been sacrificed in some measure 
to the accomplishment of a partial objective. 

On the basis of such considerations, it is 
absolutely essential that the administration 
of unemployment compensation and of the 
placement service shall be, in spirit, in pur- 
pose, and in organization, thoroughly meshed 


together. 
kau Cerra — 




















Before and After: Two Experiences with 
Illinois Public Employment Offices 


PRING house cleaning was in the air, 
S and a sudden attack of it drove me to the 
files. One folder in particular demanded 
overhauling. It was stuffed with scraps of 


writing done at odd moments in the hope 


that some day they might fit into an article 
or a story. A dusty carbon dated 1930 
caught my eye. The day when I had scrib- 
bled off the original came vividly back to me. 
Someone—a citizens’ committee, perhaps— 
had wanted a first-hand report of the Illinois 
Free Employment Service. I had put on an 
old coat, registered as an unemployed 
woman, and written the report. Here it is: 


Registering at “Illinois Free”’ 


The lower hall was narrow and dusty. I 
am quite sure the stairs had not been swept 
that day. There was only one elevator, an 
antediluvian contraption, very slow. I 
waited for it, but everyone else seemed to 
take the stairs—so narrow that the ascend- 
ing and descending lines of men, boys, wo- 
men, and girls jostled each other. It was a 
continuous procession without a break. 

A hundred people passed me in the few 
minutes I waited for the elevator. It was 11 
o’clock in the morning. 

I got off at the third floor and waited in 
line not more than 5 minutes before the outer 
desk, where a clerk in black georgette and a 
pink gardenia called us all “‘“moddom’’, in- 
discriminately. “Fill out that line, mod- 
dom.” ‘“You’ll need references, moddom.” 
She was not rude, but completely indifferent. 
She gave me two cards to fill out, and when I 
told her I was not experienced she said, 
“Well, write down anything you think you 
can do.” 


I registered as a “‘children’s governess, 
traveling companion, general office worker, 
desk clerk in a hotel, head waitress, hostess 
in a restaurant, or matron of a children’s 
institution.” 

In the inner office there were five desks with 
an interviewer seated at each, two or three 
chairs near each desk, and a bench about 8 
feet long against one wall. Several signs 
said, “‘Leave the room directly after your 
interview”, but there were 50 women stand- 


ing about, apparently waiting for jobs to be 


telephoned in. The first desk handled gen- 
eral office work; the next one, office work 
with the use of machines; the third, work in 
institutions; and the last two, work in homes. 
At the first desk I was referred to the inter- 
viewer, who took my card. 

Casually, without pausing in her principal 
occupation of vigorously chewing gum, she 
read it. 

‘So this is what you think you'll do.” 

I said, ‘‘No, only what I think I could do. 
I’ve had a year of college, as you see, and I 
speak two languages besides English. I 
know a great deal about children, I can file 
and type and I am used to meeting people.” 

She said, ““You wouldn’t do housework?” 

“For how much?” 

‘Five dollars a week?” 

I said no. 

Somebody whispered to her and she an- 
swered over her shoulder, ‘“‘Well, take it back 
to him, then. I won’t pay no dime for it.” 
Then to me, “I haven’t got a thing for you. 
Try that desk over there.” 

The desks were only about 6 feet apart. At 
the second one a colored girl was being inter- 
viewed. I walked up and sat down in the 


1 Reprinted, by permission, from the News Letter, April 20, 1936, of the Council of Social Agencies of 
Chicago. All the names used in this article are fictitious. 
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extra chair and listened in. No one seemed 
to mind. When my. time came this inter- 
viewer just glanced at my card and said, 
‘You won’t do housework? Then there’s 
nothing.” ‘How about the general office 
work?”’ I wanted to know. “Well, you might 
try that woman in brown, over in the corner’’, 
she said vaguely. 

The woman in brown was discussing a cake 
recipe with another clerk but she turned 
around and gave me her individual attention, 
and the first (and last) human look I had in 
that place. She asked me if my husband had 
a job. I said that he worked in a factory, but 
that his wages had been cut and that we had 
children we were anxious to keep in school. 
She was sympathetic and read my card care- 
fully, shaking her head over my various pro- 
posals. Then she said she would advise me 
to put an advertisement in the Lake Forest or 
Highland Park paper. 

‘*‘We just haven’t any jobs here’’, she fin- 
ished. ‘“The newspapers do a lot of talking, 
but it doesn’t mean a thing. I had one job 
yesterday and 50 applicants. I gave it toa 
little girl who had a sick mother to support, 
and I was certainly glad to have it to give. 
But we'll just check up on the institutional 
work, to make sure.” 

She went to the institutional desk with me, 
patted me on the back, and told that inter- 
viewer, “‘See if you can’t do something for 
this little woman, won’t you? She’s up 
against it.” 

But the institutional desk dismissed me 
with, “Not a thing in your line.” I stood 
around a few minutes and then asked the 
woman at the outer desk what to do with 
my cards. She said I could leave them with 
Miss Scroggins. Miss Scroggins was the first 
woman who had talked to me. She looked 
very cross, but took my cards. I asked if I 
should come back, and she said I might, if I 
liked, but she didn’t think there would be 
anything for me. 

That was written in 1930. This is 1936, and 
public employment offices have been under- 
going some radical changes in the past few 


years. It occurred to me that it would be 
interesting to go through the same process 
again, and write as honest a report as possible 
of registration at an office of the Illinois State 
Employment Service affiliated with the United 
States Employment Service. I might, I de- 
cided, try my luck at either commercial or 
household employment. Almost before the 
idea had time to hatch, I was on my way. 


After Six Years 


At 5 North Wabash Avenue the elevator 
shot me swiftly up to the seventeenth floor 
and the elevator man pointed out the proper 
door. It opened into sunshine and an atmos- 
phere of cheerful activity. There were 8 or 
10 people ahead of me on the way to the 
intake desk. Standing in line—for perhaps 5 
minutes—I took mental notes: A row of pri- 
vate offices, separated from the general office 
by glass partitions that let the light through; 
four or five desks in the general office, each 
manned by an interviewer quietly talking to 
somebody; two rows of chairs, three-quarters 
filled with people waiting for appointments— 
more men than women; modern steel file 
cases; quickly moving clerks with intelligent 
faces; a vase of roses. No one standing. 
No one smoking. Then it was my turn. 

Do people looking for jobs always find their 
hearts beating a little too fast, and is a short- 
ness of breath a symptom of unemployment? 
Or was it just because I hadn’t made up my 
mind who I was, or what I wanted to do? 
Married or single? Previous experience? I 
had to think up a good story quickly, although 
this pleasantly courteous gentleman wasn’t 
hurrying me. Would I fill out this card 
please? Here were pen and ink. 

I killed off a perfectly good husband, with 
a check after ““widow”, caught an assumed 
name out of thin air, and then deciding to 
lie as little as possible, gave my true age 
and address, admitted one member of my 
family dependent on my support, and came 
to the intake desk with a problem. Should 
I try for typing or call myself a “writer”? 
I admitted fair competency and some ex- 
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perience in both fields. No, I had never 
been employed before. As a_ free-lance 
writer I had typed my own manuscripts. 

This called for consultation. “‘What do 
you think, Mr. Biddle?” the interviewer 
asked a young man who happened to be 
passing. He took my card and turned it 
over thoughtfully. “I think we'll try the 
writing first. Miss Mason will see you in a 
very few minutes. Do you mind waiting?” 
And I was shown to a seat in the row of 
chairs. 

Interview 


There was no chance to scout on other . 


interviews as I had 5 years ago. Miss Mason 
took me too quickly. What had I written, 
and for whom? Did I write under my own 
name? Had I had any other experience? 
Was I interested in history? Was I on relief? 
She was sorry I had not come in a few weeks 
ago, before the W. P. A. writers’ projects had 
become filled up, but there might be a chance 
still. She dialed a number, and I heard my- 
self described as a “‘writer, not on relief, with 
a varied experience.” ‘Then, carefully, she 
explained to me the 90-to-10 quota for relief 
and non-relief employment on W. P. A. 
projects, and told me that the top salary, in 
case the quota should not be full, was $94 a 
month. Here were two cards, referring me 
to the Historical Record Survey and the 
American Guide Survey. Here were the 
names I was to ask for. It was worth trying; 
but if nothing came of it, I might come back 
and take a typing test any morning at 10:30. 
In either case, she wished me luck—and I 
knew that she meant it. 

The whole proceeding occupied perhaps 
15 minutes, yet never once did I feel that I 
was being shoved through a mechanical 
process. 

Domestic Employment? 


The domestic employment office at 231 
West Monroe Street is one flight up. There 
is an elevator, but I walked the short flight. 
Again light, air, and a long clean, quiet 
office. More people were waiting than in 
the commercial office, and they sat in blocks 


of chairs arranged in sections. I had time 
to look the applicants over as I stood in line 
for 20 minutes. They were not quite so well 
dressed as registrants at the commercial 
office. But the hopelessness and defeat that 
I remembered in the faces of 6 years ago were 
gone. We were wearing warmer clothing. 
We had good shoes. Among the women 
there was a sprinkling of spring hats. Regis- 
tering here was definitely a self-respecting, 
businesslike procedure. I had gotten over 
my nervousness by now, and was really en- 
joying the experience except for the slight 
sense of shame, which probably always goes 
with an assumed name. 

“Oh!” said a pleasant voice at the intake 
desk, when my turn came and I could give 
no references or previous employment. 
**You’re just starting out?” She looked in- 
terested, but by no means stumped. We dis- 
cussed the possibilities of practical nursing, 
caring for children, general housework. 
“Not at $5 a week,” said I, looking back 6 
years. “‘I know,” she agreed. “It’s most 
unfair, but a lot of folks still expect it. Per- 
haps if enough people feel as we do about 
it, we can change it. Ill let you talk to 
Miss Williams. Will you sit here just a 
minute?” 

I “sat there” for 20 minutes, but had no 
chance to overhear conversation. The blond 
girl next to me was buried in a book; and I 
sat at the end of the front row. The voices 
at the interviewing desk were pitched too 
low for me. 

Every few minutes some applicant got up 
to leave, and another name was called. 
Mine was called twice before I recognized 
myself as “Mrs. Sedgwick.” 


Plenty of Jobs 


The next 20 minutes were bad ones. 
Miss Williams tried so earnestly to help me 
that I felt a little guilty. She filled out the 
card, which at the commercial and clerical 
division I had filled out for myself. Height, 
weight, experience, and all the rest of it. I 
was willing to try anything, but very gently 
and tactfully I felt myself being guided away 
from domestic service. ‘‘For a woman who 
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has always managed her own home, it might 
be difficult . . . But possibly we could find 
something in a family where the mother was 
employed, and you could have more of a free 
hand.”? Wages? She was hopeful that I might 
earn as much as $12 a week; but that would 
include laundry work . . . There was a pos- 
sibility of nursery work in the Stevens Hotel. 
Did that interest me? Was I a good cook? 
Could I sew nicely? Would I be willing to 
leave the city? In the middle of our talk 
someone leaned over her shoulder: ‘‘May I 
interrupt you just a moment?” She turned 
to answer with an “Excuse me, Mrs. Sedg- 
wick’’, which again reminded me of a very 
different interruption under the old system. 
When all the possibilities had been canvassed, 


and I was asked to go through the cards and 
select the positions for which I would like to 
apply, I broke down and told the truth. 
The interviewer took it very nicely, tore up 
the card, and I brought this story back to 
the office. I had been there just 1 hour. 

From first to last, in both divisions, I was 
given the feeling that competent people really 
cared whether I[ had a job or not, and would 
make an honest effort to help me find one. 
They had wasted neither my time nor the 
taxpayer’s money. They had neither patted 
me on the back nor ignored me. No tears 
had been shed over my widowed state; such 
hope as existed had been given me; and from 
the beginning to the end I was courteously 
and intelligently treated. _ 
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Contacting Hotels and Restaurants 


By Mary BRANSFORD 
Hotel and Restaurant Division, District of Columbia Public Employment Center 


HETHER or not he is willing to admit 
WV it, employer visiting is the bugaboo 
in the average interviewer’s workday. Back 
of that ever-present excuse that the pressure 
of work at his desk prevents his getting out 
in the field, is the dread of failure of getting 
a “cold”? reception, of not knowing how to 
go about the business to be successful at it. 
This fear and uncertainty as to how to pro- 
ceed makes it easy to magnify the importance 
of desk work and to postpone the agony of 
contacting for another day. 


Two Types of Employer Visits 


There are two types of employer contacts: 
the initial call for the purpose of explaining 
the Service to an employer and selling him 
the idea of using it, and the follow-up visit 
after a preliminary telephone contact or after 
an order has been filled. The latter type of 
visit is easy enough to carry off, especially if 
the interviewer has been able to fill the order 
satisfactorily, but confining visits to employers 
who in some way or other have heard about 
the Service and contacted it first is side-step- 
ping the primary function of firm visits and 
does not make for growing order files and 
increased activity. While the importance 
of follow-up visits for the purposes of securing 
additional information, building up employer 
good will, and checking on job opportunities 
cannot be minimized, it is the first type of 
visit, the original sales visit to acquaint the 
employing public with the Service, that re- 
quires the more diligent efforts and careful 
planning. Our experience with visits of this 
sort may be helpful to other interviewers. 


Contacting Through Employer Associations 


In the hotel-restaurant division of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Employment Center 
we have found it desirable to start our con- 


tact program through employer associations. 
The larger and better hotels are members of 
the Hotel Association of Washington, affii- 
ated with the American Hotel Association. 
The secretary of this local association has 
proved a valuable ally to us. He furnished 


‘us with a list of the names of managers of the 


hotels belonging to the hotel association. 
His willingness to have his own name used 
by way of introduction to prospective clients 
gave us entree to hotel managers who other- 
wise might not have been “in.” Working 
through a recognized organization always 
helps to define the field and gives the inter- 
viewer a feeling of accomplishment. In this 
case, we knew exactly how many managers 
we had to visit and allotted our time and out- 
lined our work accordingly. Our job was 
not complete until we had visited every hotel 
man in the association. When we had done 
this we felt that we had a working acquaint- 
ance with the hotel business in Washington. 


Two Basic Principles Applied 


After talking with the secretary of the asso- 
ciation and deciding upon the hotels to be 
visited, our next step was to work out a plan 
of approach. Two things to be remembered 
in all contacts proved valuable here: (1) al- 
ways work from the head of the firm down; 
(2) know your files, the types of labor avail- 
able, and the prevailing rate being paid to 
workers in your community. 


Whom to See 


We learned that it is customary in hotels to 
leave the hiring of employees within a depart- 
ment to the department head. But when 
visiting hotels we always ask tosee the manager 
first. If he or the assistant manager does not 
happen to be in, we make an appointment for 
a later date. Under no circumstances do we 
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interview the department heads without the 
manager’s permission. This would be poor 
organizational procedure. Contacting the 
manager and “selling” him first has very de- 
finite advantages. Department heads are apt 
to give employment service representatives 
more attention if the manager introduces them 
or at least telephones to announce their ar- 
rival. The manager is the chief employer 
and, although most of the orders come from 
the department heads, the manager is the per- 
son who calls when a key position is to be 
filled. Successfully filling such positions in- 
sures the continued patronage of the hotel in 
most cases. 


The Necessity for Being Well-Informed 


In introducing the Service to a manager or 
department head it is very important to be 
able to talk his language, and this is where a 
knowledge of the various types of labor avail- 
able through the employment service will 
stand the visitor in good stead. If, for ex- 
ample, the employment office has been short 
of experienced, attractive waitresses, the hotel 
manager is pretty sure to have had difficulty 
in finding such waitresses, since employment 
office files are, or should be, a barometer of 
available types of labor in the community. 
This makes common ground for conversation 
and gives the manager the valid impression 
that the visitor is informed about local condi- 
tions. Field visitors should not only know 
about the kinds of workers the office can sup- 
ply but also about the wages they have been 
receiving and the prevailing rates of pay in 
related occupations. Hotel people are usually 
well informed on such matters, and if they 
question field visitors rather closely it may 
not be to get information on rates so much as 
to size up their knowledge of the field. 


Exhibit A: Copies of Registration Cards 


The field visitor’s biggest job then is to con- 
vince the man he is talking to that the very 
existence of the Employment Service depends 
upon its satisfactory service; that he, as an 
individual, has a sincere interest in seeing 
that the employer’s particular requirements 


are met, and that the Service is capable of 
meeting them. In attempting to make this 
last point it is often helpful to carry copies of 
registration cards showing the procedure of 
recording work histories and classifying work- 
ers. If the hotel official can be convinced 
that the Service really knows what it is doing, 
he is pretty apt to give it a trial. There are 
relatively few employers who are not sold on 
the idea of free employment offices as such, 
if they can be assured of efficient service from 
them. 


Convenience Should Be Stressed 


One of the best selling points to make to 
hotel managers and department heads is the 
service the public employment office can ren- 
der in relieving them of the burden of inter- 
viewing applicants who apply at the door. 
Not only is the Service a time saver to the em- 
ployer in such cases, but it gives him the op- 
portunity of referring the man who is sincere 
about finding work to a Service where he will 
be courteously received and _ intelligently 
treated. The advantage to employers of being 
able to secure this very applicant or a worker 
like him when he has need for him should also 
be pointed out. When lay-offs, seasonal or 
otherwise, are necessary, employers can like- 
wise suggest registering at the employment 
service. This suggestion makes dismissals 
less difficult, both for the employer and the 
worker. 


Paging Benjamin Franklin 


We have found that it is exceedingly im- 
portant not to profess to be able to do more 
than is actually possible. We admit freely 
that we are a young and growing agency, and 
that it is a great help to us in recruiting to 
have hotels refer experienced applicants to 
us. One of the most important bits of advice 
we can pass along to other contactors is: Be 
perfectly honest with regard to the limitations 
of the Service and do not oversell. Hotel 
managers have usually been in the game long 
enough to know that even during the depres- 
sion they cannot pick experienced, desirable 
workers off trees, and they will be more im- 
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pressed with your sincerity if you give them 
an honest picture of conditions than if you 
attempt to paint your office and what you 
can do in glowing terms that do not conform 
to conditions as they know them. After all, 
their main interest as employers is in whether 
your staff of interviewers can recognize and 
select the type of workers they want, not in 
how many applicants you have registered or 
in how much office space you have. 


Cards Serve as Reminders 

The final step in our contacting procedure 
is to leave with the department heads 5-by-8- 
inch cards to be tacked up on their bulletin 
boards as a constant reminder to refer people 
to us and to call us when they need workers. 
The cards give the name of the division, its 
telephone number, and address. Their un- 
usual size helps to attract attention and keeps 
them from being brushed aside, confused with 
other visiting cards, or mislaid. 

The procedure outlined above was also 
used in developing our contact program with 
restaurant operators. The secretary of their 
association has been very cooperative and 
has invited members of our staff to its monthly 
meetings. This has given us an opportunity 
to speak to the group as a whole and to follow 
up visits made and services rendered to 
individual operators. 


As to Time 


We have found between 10 and 12 a. m. 
to be the most satisfactory time to make 
hotel visits. Going later in the day either 


85752—36——2 


interferes with the lunch-hour preparation 
and rush, or finds the department heads out. 
Afternoon visiting is impractical for a hotel 
interviewer. 

Restaurant operators, on the other hand, 
are available from the lunch hour on. Eating 
lunch at a different restaurant each day and 
using the occasion of the luncheon to speak 
to the manager insures the interviewer a cor- 
dial reception as well as affording him an 
opportunity to observe the establishment and 
personnel. 

A contact program properly planned and 
carried out can be the most stimulating part 
of an interviewer’s work. Getting an order 
from an employer who did not know about 
the Service or thought of its staff as a “bunch 
of relief clerks” affords a thrill equaled only 
by the experience of seeing orders from a 
newly contacted employer develop in im- 
portance from those for dishwashers and bus 
boys to those for front-office clerks and de- 
partment heads, as his confidence in the judg- 
ment and efficiency of the office increases. 

Working through an employer association 
is by no means the only approach and may 
not be best in all instances, but whatever 
procedure is decided on, it is preferable to 
have an organized program, to survey the 
field of possibilities, and set a definite goal 
toward which to work. Sales talk and tech- 
nique will improve as visits increase in num- 
ber, until the visitor finds himself looking 
forward to contacting rather than postpon- 
ing it. 
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Placing Skilled Workers On Public Works 


By Rupotr F. VoGELER 


Assistant State Director, National Reemployment Service, Nebraska 


“* ELLO! Clearance Division, please! 
Hello, John? This is Bob. Say, here’s 
a tough one for you today. Blank Construc- 
tion Co. wants a bulldozer for leveling off the 
waste banks on the project canals. Yes, a 
‘75° Diesel ‘cat’ outfit with hydraulic lift and 
straight blade. About 3 weeks’ work. What? 
You may have to go as far as Arkansas to get 
him? You might try China.... The con- 
tractor doesn’t need this man until 7 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. Have him report to our 
office. You know the regulations. Yes, 40 
hours a week. Lots o’ luck! So long!” 

John hangs up the receiver thoughtfully. 
Lots of luck, eh. Now if he’d only asked me 
for a dragline runner for finishing slopes, I 
could have sent him Charlie Boiler right off 
the bat. I just happened to come across 
Charlie’s card in the active file yesterday in 
checking over my clearance applicants. 
Charlie is a little old for general dragline work 
but he certainly can finish slopes! However, 
that’s got exactly nothing to do with getting 
a bulldozer! 

Lots of luck indeed! As a matter of fact the 
skilled labor clearance division of a public 
employment office needs a little luck occa- 
sionally. This statement should cast no re- 
flection upon the employment office clearance 
transactions, which are always systematic and 
orderly, but it cannot be denied that a certain 
tension seems to accompany the busy construc- 
tion season, particularly during these times 
when so many huge P. W. A. projects are in 
simultaneous operation. Such activity has 
obviously increased the demand for skilled 
workers in the construction field. The de- 
mand is made even more acute because of the 
diversity in the requirements of such P. W. A. 
activities as power projects, irrigation projects, 
river-improvement work, canal and reservoir 


work, not to mention dozens of other types of 
projects. With these abnormal conditions 
existing, the ingenuity of a clearance division 
is often taxed to the limit. 

Some time ago it became apparent that cer- 
tain factors made special attention to the 
problem imperative. These considerations 
were: ; 

(1) The fact that in certain local areas there 
may appear, from time to time, a shortage of 
skilled construction workers, and that 

(2) The skilled-labor reserves are concen- 
trated in the larger cities. Since many 
P. W. A. projects are located in comparatively 
small communities, the source of supply of 
skilled construction workers is not easily ac- 
cessible to the place of demand. 


Considerations of Special Import in 
Clearance Placements 


Certain considerations assume a role of 
greater importance in clearance placements 
than in local placements. Such factors as the 
specific job requirements represented in the 
opening order, the distance to be traveled, 
the pay, the length of employment, the living 
conditions on or near the job, the working con- 
ditions, the attitude of the employer, and the 
assurance that the applicant referred will. be 
hired upon arrival at the project must be 
closely scrutinized because of the “remote- 
control” element in a clearance transaction. 

The necessity for transmitting specific and 
complete job requirements when placing a 
clearance order cannot be overemphasized. 
Both to place and fill a requisition adequately, 
it is essential to have a knowledge of job 
specifications. Also, the use of unmodified 
occupational classifications should be abso- 
lutely taboo. An order requesting “‘Painter— 
Construction” will serve as an example. The 
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mere fact that an applicant with such a classi- 
fication is well qualified to paint a small steel 
highway bridge must not allow one to assume 
that he is able (or willing) to climb a hundred 
feet in the air in order to paint the spans on 
a large river bridge. Another example might 
be given in the case of a “Caterpillar Oper- 
ator—Construction.” As a catskinner to pull 
stumps or haul “‘cat’’ wagons, the applicant’s 
ability may be acknowledged, but what will 
happen if he is required to pull a “‘blade”’ or 
a “plow”? There is no gainsaying the fact 
that a clearance division when arranging 
for the referral of an applicant should be 
beyond the stage of crossing its fingers and 
hoping the man makes the grade. 


How Far to Go to Fill an Order 


The distance to be traveled to the project, 
the rate of pay, and the length of employment 
may be considered as interrelated and vari- 
able factors. The first of these brings up the 
old question of ‘‘How far should we reach in 
order to fill the requisition?” The answer is 
dependent upon the other two factors and 
ultimately hinges upon the applicant’s atti- 
tude and the length of time allowed to fill 
the order. If the distance to be traveled is 
very great and the length of employment at 
the established rate of pay extremely short, 
obviously there either can be a transaction 
only within very narrow geographic limits or 
no transaction at all. Experience teaches 
the clearance division the rough limits within 
which an order can be reasonably expected to 
bear fruit. Well-kept records should enable 
the clearance division to know where quali- 
fied workers can be reached. Such records 
combined with the information regarding the 
length of time allowed to fill the order gives 
the clearance division the basis for a judg- 
ment as to whether or not it will be feasible 
or even possible to fill the order. 


Circumstances Influencing Clearance 
Availability 


Although an applicant may have desig- 
nated his ‘“‘willingness to leave the city’’, it 
is surprising how circumstances alter his 
decision. Joe is called in to fill an opening 


on a project 50 miles away, but Joe has 
picked up enough work locally to keep him 
fairly busy and, consequently, is not inter- 
ested in the job at this time. Tony is called 
in—his wife is going to have a baby in a few 
days—he cannot leave. And so it goes! 

The living conditions on or near the job 
become a very important factor when a large 
project located in the “‘sticks’? must be serv- 
iced. Work camps may or may not be con- 
sidered satisfactory. Again living conditions 
in a nearby village may be so expensive as 
to discourage workmen into refusing employ- 
ment after they have figured up how little of 
their pay checks will be left after food and 
lodging have been paid for. 

Hand in hand with considerations involving 
living conditions goes concern for working 
conditions on the job; such items as hazards, 
irregularity of employment, and the foreman’s 
or employer’s attitude, and so forth, are all 
taken into account. Applicants do not wish 
to be sent to what they have heard is a “‘grave- 
yard” job; they do not care to work odd 
hours or odd shifts (this is particularly true 
during the winter months when construction 
work becomes irregular); nor do they care to 
be sent to an employer who is known to be 
unfair and who ‘‘dogs’”’ his men off the job. 
An applicant may be willing to go 100 miles 
to work for one contractor but would not 
travel 25 miles to another. Regardless of the 
fact that the site of a project may be located 
many miles away, the undesirability of work- 
ing on a particular job is carried over the 
“grapevine” to many applicants of an em- 
ployment office. Naturally, such informa- 
tion assumes distorted proportions, which, in 
turn, makes the referral very difficult. 


The Element of Uncertainty 


The uncertainty of the employer’s accept- 
ance of a referred applicant is one of the most 
trying problems in connection with clearance. 
Regardless of the fact that the clearance order 
was adequately placed and that the inter- 
viewer in the applicant office has reinter- 
viewed the applicant and evaluated him on 
the basis of job specifications and the like, 
there still is no assurance that the man will 
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be hired when he arrives on the job. ‘The 
material didn’t arrive as we expected, so we 
sent the man back’’; and ‘‘We ordered two 
men but found out later that we only needed 
one”, are unfortunately rejoinders very fa- 
miliar to those doing clearance work. 


What Is Expected of a Clearance Division? 


This stage of the discussion brings up the 
question, ‘“‘What is expected of a clearance 
division?” From the standpoint of maintain- 
ing the good will of the employer, it is ex- 
pected that men of unquestionable qualifica- 
tion be referred at the time and place desig- 
nated. From the standpoint of maintaining 
the morale of the worker, it is expected that 
only bona fide openings be offered. From 
the standpoint of everyone concerned, it is 
expected that the Employment Service es- 
tablish itself as a reliable business institution. 

In order to operate an effective clearance 
system, an employment office must (1) have 
an adequate supply of qualified skilled appli- 
cants registered with it, and (2) know the 
immediate availability of this supply. The 
discussion which follows presupposes the exist- 
ence in local offices of some system of periodic 
reporting of the supply and location of skilled 
workers to district or centralized State clear- 
ance offices. 

However, a reporting procedure covering 
every occupation in the files obviously would 
not be practical. In view of the fact that this 
discussion is particularly concerned with sup- 
plying skilled workers to Public Works, it may 
be assumed that the average clearance divi- 
sion is most interested in the occupations in 
the building and construction industry, in 
which field it is most likely to be called upon 
to make placements. By checking over a pre- 
vious year’s order forms involving clearance 
transactions the dominant occupations for 
clearance reporting purposes can be deter- 
mined. 


Keeping the Active File Up to Date 


The supply of qualified skilled men, the 
working capital of the clearance business, 
must then be verified. In some offices the 
registrations in the active file may not be ade- 


quate. This may be due to a bona fide labor 
shortage, but experience has shown that an 
inadequate active file is more often due to the 
fact that the registration of many qualified 
skilled construction workers are in the inac- 
tive file because the applicants in question 
have failed to renew their cards periodically 
or have not reported back to the office after 
completing ajob. In order to be prepared for 
a busy construction season, one should try not 
to allow any individual occupational group to 
become so depleted that more applications of 
skilled men are in the inactive than in the 
active file. To use a homely example—a 
grocer does not wait until he has just one or 
two cans of tomatoes left on the shelf before he 
orders another case. He keeps a certain work- 
ing supply on hand. If skilled workers have 
not yet learned to keep their cards active by 
reporting periodically to the employment 
office, then the office must extend its efforts 
to keep in touch with the workers. 


Establishing Clearance Eligibility 


Assuming that an adequate number of ap- 
plicants is now available, the next problem 
demanding attention is the evaluation of the 
supply for clearance purposes. The mere fact 
that an office has the cards of 50 brickmasons 
in the active file does not warrant the assump- 
tion that they are all suitable or available for 
clearance. Clearance eligiblity must be de- 
finitely established through reinterviews, the 
analysis of job specifications and work his- 
tories, the examination of dependable em- 
ployer references, and through consideration 
of the office’s previous experience with the 
individuals concerned. ; 


Clearance a Local Responsibility 


For any centralized clearance system to be 
effective, accurate and rapid means of inter- 
office communication is essential. In the last 
analysis, however, the effective clearance and 
placement of applicants is dependent upon 
valid information received from the contri- 
buting offices. Local offices must bear the 
responsibility of checking the turn-over of their 
supply of workers, of classifying and evaluat- 
ing this supply, and ultimately of selecting the 
right man for the job. 
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How the Employment Service Can Help 
In Developing Indentured Apprenticeship 


By WiL.1AM F. PATTERSON 


Executive Secretary of the Federal Committee on Apprentice Training 


PPRENTICESHIP is one of the most ancient 
A and honored methods of learning a 
trade. It originated in the dawn of history 
with fathers teaching their sons whatever 
useful accomplishments they may have ac- 
quired. Later on, when experienced crafts- 
men took over the task of teaching learners 
their skills, some sort of agreement or contract 
was found necessary. The earliest contracts 
were cut into brick, the only method of re- 
cording known at the time. Apprentice con- 
tracts of this sort over 4,000 years old have 
recently been discovered. 

As civilization advanced methods of record 
keeping progressed from clay to parchment 
and from parchment to paper. But duplica- 
tion methods were not invented until much 
later, and this circumstance gave rise to the 
word ‘“‘indenture.”” When more than one 
copy of a contract became necessary, the 
terms of the agreement were written out twice 
the two copies being separated by an indented 
line along which the copies were torn. The 
word “indenture” came to be used for this 
document. 

The early indentures provided for the keep 
of the apprentice, his support, his moral, re- 
ligious, and civic training, general education, 
and training in the skills and mysteries of the 
trade. This arrangement was well suited to 
its time and place, and under it fine craftsman- 
ship flourished. The apprenticeship system 
of today has much in common, in principle at 
least, with the apprenticeship system of that 
earlier age. The welfare of the young worker 
is of paramount importance in both. How- 
ever, social and economic changes have re- 


quired that the method of training young 
people for the skilled trades be changed to 
keep pace with the times. It is no longer 
necessary that the apprentice live with the 
master or journeyman or that the master be 
in any way responsible for the personal life 
of the apprentice. 

The Federal-State program for apprentice 
training emphasizes instead the quality and 
intensiveness of the training to be given. A 
written contract signed by the apprentice, his 
parent or guardian, and the employer pro- 
tects the rights of all the parties concerned 
and specifies exactly what each party is 
responsible for. 

Many individual business concerns have 
adapted apprentice training to modern con- 
ditions, and workers trained in this manner 
have fared better, even in the depths of the 
depression, than those trained in a narrower 
range of skills. However, there have been 
times during the past few years when men 
could not find jobs no matter how well or 
broadly they were trained, but on the average 
the broadly trained man has more to sell, is 
more versatile, and consequently has a better 
chance of weathering economic storms than 
men trained by a shallower method. 


The Need for Apprentice Training 


In view of the newspaper articles and edi- 
torials that have appeared in recent months 
around reports from State employment direc- 
tors, it seems a bit unnecessary to attempt to 
tell the personnel of employment offices of 
the need of American youth for better and 
wider training in the skilled trades. We have 
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not yet developed a training program for 
youth that fully meets the needs of both 
workers and industry. The active file of the 
United States Employment Service offers evi- 
dence in support of this assertion. If there 
were an adequate job-training program, there 
would not be such a large number of appli- 
cants without any specialized skills. It is 
true enough that part of the difficulty lies in 
the fact that many applicants have come of 
working age during the depression and have 
never had real job experience or job training. 
On the other hand, determining whether an 
applicant for a job actually has the training 
and experience he claims is also a difficult 
matter. 


How Much Apprentice Training? 


Some of these difficulties would be obviated 
by placing a larger percentage of our youth 
in training under a bona fide indentured 
apprenticeship system. However, the ap- 
prentice-training program advocated by the 
Federal Committee on Apprentice Training 
would limit the number of young people 
trained to the number that can be absorbed 
by industry. Obviously no useful purpose 
would be served by training great numbers 
of young people for trades without con- 
sideration of their chances of placement. 
The guiding principle in the apprentice- 
training program is: What is to the best 
interests of the young people we are trying 
to serve? 

We feel that it is better to concentrate our 
efforts on developing a high standard of 
effectiveness in the training course rather 
than placing emphasis on increasing the 
numbers to be indentured. The apprentice- 
training program, therefore, provides for 
thorough instruction under an experienced 
journeyman in all branches of a skilled occu- 
pation and for school training in subjects 
useful on the job. As an aid to job-getting 
each graduate apprentice is given a certificate 
of journeymanship as evidence of proficiency 
in his craft and ability to adapt himself to 
jobs in occupations allied to the one for which 
he has been trained. 


Administrative Set-up 


In 1934 the Federal Committee on Appren- 
tice Training was established for the purpose 
of working out desirable apprentice-training 
standards and promoting the adoption and 
use of such standards by all agencies con- 
cerned in training youth in the skilled trades. 
The National Youth Administration was 
created the following year to provide work 
and educational opportunities for young peo- 
ple. Included among the many functions of 
the National Youth Administration was that 
of seeing to it that youth had a chance to 
enter the skilled trades as apprentices. The 
National Youth Administration therefore 
designated the Federal Committee on Ap- 
prentice Training and its affiliated State 
committees as the agencies to carry out the 
apprentice phase of the National Youth 
Administration’s program. 

The Federal committee is advisory in char- 
acter and does not attempt or desire to 
exercise any authority over employers, em- 
ployees, or State agencies. Its functions may 
be outlined as follows: To foster and promote 
a better national understanding of the philos- 
ophy of indentured apprenticeship; to de- 
velop and recommend minimum standards 
for apprenticeship; to act in a consulting and 
advisory capacity to all agencies concerned 
with indenturing apprentices, including State 
and local apprentice committees, and to act 
as a central agency for the collection and 
distribution of information that will be useful 
in promoting and conducting indentured 
apprenticeship programs. 


State Apprentice Committees 

At the present time most States have State 
apprentice committees on which State em- 
ployment services are represented. The suc- 
cess or failure of the apprentice-training pro- 
gram hinges largely on the interest and ac- 
tivity of the State committees. As a rule, 
State apprentice committees are made up of 
an equal number of employer and employee 
representatives, a representative of the State 
labor department, a representative of the 
State employment or reemployment service, 
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the State supervisor of trade and industrial 
education, and the State National Youth Ad- 
ministration director. The members of these 
committees are busy people. They all have 
important responsibilities in connection with 
their regular jobs. It is not particularly sur- 
prising, therefore, to find that some State 
committees are not as active as they might be. 
The various agencies represented on State 
committees were chosen because of their im- 
mediate concern in the problems facing indus- 
try, youth, and workers. A brief analysis of 
the contribution expected of the different 
agencies and groups represented will throw 
more light on the importance of these com- 
mittees. 

Representatives of labor interpret the views 
of labor to the committee; acquaint labor 
leaders and labor publications with purposes 
and aims of the program; secure active labor 
support for local apprentice committees. 

Representatives of employers interpret the 
views of industry to the committee; acquaint 
employers’ associations with the purpose and 
aims of the program; secure support of em- 
ployers for local apprentice committees. 

Vocational education supervisors supply in- 
formation with respect to related training 
courses; assist in making arrangements for 
such training; enlist the cooperation of voca- 
tional teachers, coordinators, and school 
superintendents; delegate coordinators to de- 
velop indentured apprentice programs under 
auspices of local trade apprentice committees; 
conduct training programs for job teachers. 

Employment service representatives advise 
committees as to trades or crafts needing ap- 
prentice-training programs; inform com- 
mittees about communities or areas where 
skilled labor shortages seem imminent; dis- 
seminate information concerning training 
standards recommended; secure the support 
of managers of local employment offices in 
forming local apprentice committees; act as a 
source for the selection of apprentices with 
aptitudes for specific crafts. 

State labor departments secure support by 
labor leaders and employers of the training 


standards recommended by the committee; 
furnish field personnel with complete under- 
standing of program; assist in setting up local 
trade apprentice committees; guard against 
apprentice program conflict with State labor 
laws such as those dealing with hours, wages, 
safety, work permits for minors, and so forth. 
National Youth Administration stimulates 
and promotes apprentice training through re- 
leases, field staff, placement offices, and so 
forth; acts as a medium for the selection and 
placement of apprentices in cooperation with 
employment offices; assists in setting up local 
trade apprentice committees; surveys possi- 
bilities for securing full-time field representa- 
tives for the committee; interprets the view- 
point and needs of youth to the committee. 


Employment Office Cooperation 


As the Employment Service begins to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered by the 
apprentice program for extending its useful- 
ness to both youth and industry, the employ- 
ment offices will assume a more active leader- 
ship in advancing apprentice training in their 
communities. The idea has already been 
carried out, and on the initiative of a district 
employment manager. A description of the 
apprentice committee set-up in the Cham- 
paign-Urbana area in Illinois, under the 
sponsorship of L. W. Bartlett, district man- 
ager, National Reemployment Service, was 
published in the May 27 issue of the Federal 
committee’s publication Apprentice Training 
News. The plan worked out there is of such 
significance that I am quoting the description 
here, in part: 

At the March 27th meeting of the Committee on 
Employment Service for Youth the chairman was 
directed to appoint a central committee on appren- 
ticeship for the Champaign-Urbana, IIl., region. 
This committee was to consist of a representative 
from contractors, labor, school, and employment 
service. 

On April 16, 1936, the Central Apprenticeship 
Committee met at the office of the National Reem- 
ployment Service with the full membership present. 

The duties of the Central Committee and Craft 
Committees to be set up for crafts wishing to join in 
the program were tentatively defined as follows: 
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Dutirs oF CENTRAL APPRENTICESHIP COMMITTEES 


1. To pass upon the plans for apprenticeship sub- 
mitted by craft committees. 

2. To handle matters of clearance with State 
apprenticeship committee and with Internationals. 

3. To make general arrangements for apprentice- 
ship training with contractors, P. W. A., schools, 
employment service, and so forth. 

4. To serve as a board of appeals. 

5. To award certificates or other evidence of com- 
pletion of apprenticeship training. 


FUNCTIONS OF CRAFT APPRENTICESHIP COMMITTEES 


1. To draw up plans for apprenticeship in the craft 
and submit to Central Apprenticeship Committee for 
consideration and approval. 

These plans should contain the following: 

a. Approximate number to be trained. 

b. Length of training with amount of credit for 
school training. 

c. Wages to be paid. 

d. Method of selection of apprentices. 

e. Plans for assignment of apprentices to contrac- 
tors and schools to provide continuous and progressive 
training. 

f. Methods of reporting progress. 

2. To select apprentices and prepare necessary 
agreements of training—job and school. 

3. To supervise progress of the apprentice and to 
make reports. 

4. To determine when an apprentice has com- 
pleted training and make certification to Central 
Apprenticeship Committee. 

5. To bring to the Central Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee from time to time matters for general clearance. 


Personality 


HAT Is personality? How do we 

WV judge personality? Are all the in- 
terviewers speaking the same language when 
they say “‘good”’, “‘excellent”, “‘splendid”’, 
“fine”, “‘bad’’, ‘fair’, and so forth? Does 
the applicant’s occupation have any bearing 
on an interviewer’s rating of his personality? 
How do we rate personality? 

The dictionary defines personality as (1) 
the sum of one’s qualities of body, mind, and 
character; (2) that which makes one human 
being different from another; individuality. 


A Precedent Worth Following 


It is to be hoped that the lead of the Cham- 
paign-Urbana committee will be followed in 
many other communities, for the actual work- 
ing out of an apprentice-training program is 
largely a local affair. There is sufficient in- 
terest in the right kind of training for youth 
to make it possible to organize apprentice 
committees in nearly every community, and 
the chief ingredient necessary to get com- 
mittees formed is leadership—someone with 
a real interest in the problem who is willing 
to take the necessary time to start the ball 
rolling. Even if the State apprentice com- 
mittee is not active, the local group can carry 
out the functions of the State committee until 
such time as sufficient pressure is brought to 
bear to cause the formation of an active State 
committee. If the various agencies repre- 
sented on State committees will give the 
apprentice-training program a part of their 
attention, we shall soon begin to realize a por- 
tion of our training possibilities. The Em- 
ployment Service personnel, faced every day 
with the plight of people who want work des- 
perately but who cannot qualify for jobs 
because they lack training, should be in the 
forefront of moves for better occupational 
training. 


Evaluation 


Some say that according to the original mean- 
ing of the term, personality is that which 
makes one effective or gives one influence over 
others. In the language of psychology it is 
one’s social stimulus value. If a person is a 
“‘weak sister” in the sense that his presence 
and absence makes no difference in the be- 
havior of others, then he has a weak person- 
ality; if his presence or absence makes a big 
difference in the conduct, ideas, and attitude 
of others, then he has a strong personality. 


1 From the minutes of a staff conference of the Albany office of the New York State Employment Service 


June 22, 1932 
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Personality has also been defined as “‘the 
individual’s characteristic reactions to social 
stimuli and the quality of his adaptation to 
the social features of his environment.” 
Another writer says “an individual’s person- 
ality is not defined wholly by his responses 
to others but also by the responses that others 
make to him as a stimulus. It is true that 
the individual’s stimulus value is composed of 
an integrated series of variables including such 
things as physique, dress, manners, quality 
of voice, choice of language, and many other 
types of response, including his characteristic 
social reactions. To the sum, or parts, or 
combination of parts of these variables others 
respond. 

Personality is thus a two-sided concept. 
On the reaction side it is the integration of 
the individual’s characteristic and persistent 
reactions, tendencies, habit patterns, modes 
of conduct, or ways of adjustment; on the 
stimulus side it is his social effectiveness or 
influence on others. As a working hypothe- 
sis, personality might be characterized as that 
total organization of reaction tendencies, 
habit patterns, and physical qualities which 
determine the individual’s social effectiveness. 


What We Mean by Personality 


Some of the varied conceptions of the term 
personality have been analyzed in order to 
suggest that what we attempt to rate on our 
registration cards under this title is not per- 
sonality but rather the desirability of the 
applicant as a worker in the occupation in 
which he is classified. While his desirability 
as a worker may be determined in part by 
his personality, it includes many other factors 
such as his work record, training, and so 
forth. If we were attempting to rate just 
personality, we might reasonably use such 
terms as attractive, forceful, strong, magnetic, 
or their opposites. As we, for employment 
purposes, are more interested in rating his 
desirability as an employee, we use a different 
class of words. I cannot hope to mention all 
the factors entering into our judgment of 
“desirability” in each case, but in addition 
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to the work record, training, and education, 
we must certainly include appearance, fea- 
tures, physique, clothes, neatness, carriage, 
facial expressions, attitudes, reactions, vocab- 
ulary, voice, demeanor, expressed ideas, and 
so forth. 


Detecting Relative Values 


Our judgment of “desirability” (including 
personality) is, like our judgment of prac- 
tically everything, a matter of detecting rela- 
tive values. Through interviewing large 
numbers of workers in any occupation, the 


staff member builds up, generally uncon- 


sciously, a certain number of qualities which 
he in time associates with the mass of em- 
ployees in that occupation. We might call 
this the norm in that occupation. In short, 
every interviewer in the office probably has 
a_standard, or norm, for each occupation 
against which he measures individual appli- 
cants. When an applicant falls below the 
interviewer’s norm, or standard, he is rated 
by some such word as “poor” or “bad”’; 
when above, by “‘very good” or ‘“‘excellent’’; 
when average, by ‘“‘good” or ‘“‘fair.”’ 


From what we have already said, it will be 
evident that deviations in rating may be 
caused by (1) differences as between inter- 
viewers in the norms or standards for workers 
in any occupation; (2) changes in an indi- 
vidual interviewer’s norm or (3) errors in 
measuring the individual applicant against 
the norm or standard for his occupation; and 
(4) variations in the interpretation of the 
words used to express the interviewer’s 
evaluation. 

Although the advantages of attaining uni- 
formity among staff members in their ratings 
on “desirability” are great, it is difficult to 
see how much can be done to control the first 
three variables mentioned above. We can, 
however, come to an agreement as to words 
we shall use in expressing our judgments or 
ratings, together with a definition of each. 
Using the words “‘excellent”’, “‘good”’, “‘fair’’, 
and “poor” in the sense described above is 
one solution. 
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The Employment Service and the Public 
Works Program 


NE OF THE most widely used methods of 
() combating unemployment during times 
of depression is through the conduct of public 
works. During the past 3 years this method 
has been followed on a major scale in the 
Government’s war on unemployment. 

In normal times employment provided 
through the regular operations of govern- 
mental units, both in their strictly govern- 
mental functions and in the conduct of va- 
rious forms of public work, is a large but far 
from dominant factor in the labor market 
of the country. During times of depression, 
as private employment declines, the relative 
importance of governmental employment is 
greatly increased. With the adoption of 
wide-scale emergency works programs, in 
addition to regular activities, employment of 
this nature, while still but a fraction of that 
provided by private enterprise, assumes a 
significant position as a major force in the 
field of reemployment during the period of 
the emergency. 

The last 3 years have seen an unparalleled 
expansion of public-work activity throughout 
the country. The normal volume of work 
carried on by local, State, and Federal units 
has been greatly increased through the various 
phases of the emergency works program. 
In an effort to alleviate unemployment 
hundreds of thousands of workers have been 
placed at work in useful employment of 
permanent value in all parts of the country. 
The scale of this work has transcended all 
similar peace-time efforts in the history of 
the country. 

The termendous volume of this work is 
indicated by the fact that during the 35 
months ending May 30, 1936, contracts 
aggregating nearly 2 billion dollars were 
awarded for projects financed in whole or 


in part from P. W. A. funds, according to 
information furnished by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. These projects constitute only one 
portion of the emergency work program and 
are in addition to the large volume of public 
work normally carried on by regular local, 
State, and Federal units. In this field, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports show nearly 
$300,000,000 was appropriated by the Fed- 
eral Government alone during the single year 
1935, exclusive of the large sums regularly 
made available by State and local units. 
When the huge expenditures made for other 
forms of emergency and relief work of various 
types are added to the foregoing amounts 
the vast scope of the Works Program is 
clearly evident. 

Offices of the United States Employment 
Service have played a vital part in making 
it possible to carry the Works Program for- 
ward. Meeting the labor requirements of 
the program has been a task of tremendous 
size. The Public Works Administration’s 
and Bureau of Public Roads’ first construction 
program placed useful projects in 3,040 out 
of the Nation’s 3,073 counties, therefore, 
it can be readily observed that the orderly 
registration, selection, and referral of workers 
qualified to fill the multitudinous variety of 
jobs in the many types of projects has re- 
quired an efficient, smooth-running organ- 
ization with complete Nation-wide coverage. 
This the Employment Service has provided. 

Shortly prior to the passage of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, the Wagner-Peyser 
Act had placed upon the United States Em- 
ployment Service the responsibility for devel- 
oping a national system of employment 
offices. 

The regulations issued by the Public Works 
Administration and based on title II of the 
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National Industrial Recovery Act, under the 
provisions of which the Public Works Pro- 
gram was begun, required that workers to be 
employed on projects with the exception of a 
few key persons, should be secured through 
offices designated by the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 

Thus, almost immediately after its inau- 
guration in July 1933 the United States Em- 
ployment Service was called upon to serve as 
the personnel agency for the huge Emergency 
Public Works Program just getting under 
way. 

To meet this situation, and to be assured 
that projects planned and located in rural 
and urban areas not served by existing State 
employment offices would be adequately sup- 
plied with qualified workers, an emergency 
agency designated as the National Reem- 
ployment Service was established. 

In addition to its original function of regis- 
tering and referring workers for the Emer- 
gency Public Works Program, the National 
Reemployment Service, as part of the unified 
Employment Service, was assigned similar 
responsibilities in connection with the vari- 
ous phases of the relief works program, includ- 
ing the C. W. A. and W. P. A. At the same 
time as these responsibilities were being filled 
National Reemployment Service offices built 
up a large volume of placement work with 
private employers. 

Evidence that the Employment Service, 
through its two operating branches, has fully 
met its responsibility to the various phases of 
the works programs, regular, emergency, and 
relief is furnished by the tremendous volume 
of placements. Almost 12% million place- 
ments of this type have been made in the 
past 3 years, nearly 5 million on prevailing 
wage public and governmental work, and 
approximately 7% million on C. W. A., relief, 
and security wage W. P. A. work. This total 
is equal to 2,092 placements for every hour of 
Employment Service operation since July 1, 
1933, not including the over 3% million 
placements made with private employers. 

Descriptions of the activities of the Em- 
ployment Service in the field of private indus- 


try and in connection with the W. P. A. pro- 
gram have appeared in previous issues of the 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE News. The following 
brief discussion deals with the work of the 
Employment Service in connection with non- 
relief employment with regular governmental 
units and the nonrelief phases of the public 
works program. 


The Nature of Public and Governmental 
Employment 

The term “public employment” covers a 
wide field of activity and embraces several 
distinct categories of employment. As used 
in this discussion the term is restricted to 
public work and governmental jobs con- 
ducted at full prevailing wages in which em- 
ployment is not contingent upon relief status. 
It does not include so-called made-work 
projects and other types of relief security-wage 
work. While for general reporting purposes 
the placement totals for all types of public 
and Governmental employment are usually 
lumped together, there are three rather dis- 
tinct groups included in this classification. 

The stable, long-term element in this type 
of employment is provided in the regular 
nonconstruction activities of the permanent 
governmental agencies. These include units 
of local and State governments as well as of 
the Federal Government. This field covers 
such diverse elements as local school, road, 
and improvement districts, village and city 
governments, State agencies, and the regular 
departments of the United States Govern- 
ment. Employment in this field ordinarily 
is of steady, long-term nature with relatively 
slight fluctuation in volume. 

A second class included in the public and 
governmental group is composed of the reg- 
ular construction activity of the permanent 
units. In this category is included regular 
highway and street work, construction of 
bridges, sewers, schools, and other public 
buildings financed from regular funds, im- 
provement of public parks and properties, 
river and harbor work, and all such activity 
normally carried on by the various branches 
of the local, State, and National Govern- 
ments. Placements with contractors oper- 
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ating on such work are included in the same 
manner as if the work were being conducted 
directly by the governmental unit itself. 
Employment provided by this second general 
class is of a more intermittent nature than 
that concerned with the strictly governmental 
activities and shows appreciable fluctuation 
in volume, largely seasonal in character. 
During periods of emergency expansion of 
governmental activity carried on to offset 
depression conditions, a third type of public 
employment attains great importance. This 
is furnished through the conduct of large-scale 
Public Works projects which, in addition to 
the normal aim of constructing public facili- 
ties of permanent value, are designed to al- 
leviate unemployment by providing a large 
volume of work, both direct and indirect. 


Relation of the Employment Service to Public 
Works and Governmental Agencies 


In the fields of regular governmental em- 
ployment and normal public construction ac- 
tivity, offices of the Employment Service 
maintain virtually the same relation to the 
employing units as to employers in private 
industry. The offices must sell themselves on 
the basis of the service they can render. By 
proof that the “right man” can be placed in 
the “right job”, that referrals are made on 
the basis of qualification, without prejudice 
or favor, and that the employment offices pro- 
vide a quick, efficient, and dependable means 
of securing workers of all types for such public 
work, it has been possible to build up a large 
volume of such placements. No general reg- 
ulation makes use of the Employment Service 
mandatory upon the employing units in the 
regular Government service. 

As a result of satisfactory service rendered 
over a period of time, many of the public em- 
ployment offices have been selected as a 
standard source of employees for various 
regular public agencies. Such arrangements 
are made purely on the basis of the advantage 
the Employment Service can offer over other 
means of securing personnel. This field is one 
in which the public employment offices 
should be particularly useful and one which 


offers great possibilities for further develop- 
ment. 

Employment offices occupy a more defi- 
nitely established relationship to projects of 
the emergency works program, such as those 
of the Public Works Administration, Bureau 
of Public Roads, and other similar agencies. 

Emergency public work conducted by State 
organizations independently has also been 
served in large measure by the Employment 
Service. No single-standard procedure con- 
trols this work. In many instances the use of 
the Employment Service has been purely on 
a solicitation basis under which various 
agencies have made use of the employment 
offices in the same manner as do private 
employers. On the other hand, in many 
sections of the country comprehensive vol- 
untary arrangements have been in operation 
for supplying the requirements of various 
projects operated by State and local organ- 
izations. 

In a similar manner, various procedures for 
serving the regular and emergency activities 
of the regular departments of the Federal 
Government have been followed in making a 
large volume of placements. ‘These arrange- 
ments embrace three types of relationship. 
Considerable use of Employment Service 
facilities has been on a purely informal basis. 
Authorities conducting various projects sim- 
ply call on local public employment offices 
for all or part of their personnel. Another, 
somewhat more formal type of relationship 
is that whereby a governmental unit, volun- 
tarily, independent of any regulation, ar- 
ranges with the Employment Service to supply 
its requirements in accordance with a definite 
procedure mandatory on the local project 
officials. A large volume of placements has 
been made under both of these voluntary 
arrangements. A third type of relationship 
is that resulting from provisions in allocated 
funds requiring the use of agencies designated 
by the United States Employment Service. 
This type of procedure has resulted in a par- 
ticularly large volume of placements on proj- 
ects of regular governmental agencies as well 
as on strictly emergency work projects. 
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An excellent example of the service ren- 
dered to regular governmental units is fur- 
nished by the activities of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. This agency, a unit of the 
Department of Agriculture, has made very 
wide use of the facilities of the Employment 
Service under all three types of relationship 
discussed above. Project officials, of their 
own volition, encouraged by the satisfactory 
service rendered have secured workers by 
calling local employment offices. The per- 
sonnel requirements of certain portions of 
Bureau of Public Roads projects have been 
served by the public employment offices 
under uniform arrangements, mandatory on 
local units. These regulations were issued on 
a voluntary basis by the controlling officials 
of the roads bureau. Likewise, in accordance 
with provisions governing the expenditure of 
certain funds made available to the Bureau, 
standard procedures have been followed in 
securing workers through the employment 
offices for many parts of the Bureau’s work. 

This organization is but one of the many 
units that have made use of Employment 
Service facilities. Prominent among these 
have been the Army Engineers, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Rural Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, Reclamation Service, other 
units of the Department of Agriculture, 
Navy Department, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and other governmental agencies. 


Public Works Projects and Their Labor 
Requirements 


A vivid account of the complexity and mag- 
nitude of the placement problem as related to 
the procurement of qualified workers for the 
various types of Public Works projects is pre- 
sented in an analysis of the kinds of projects 
operated and the varied types of applicants 
needed to complete the projects. 

By and large, these projects were in the 
building and construction field. A detailed 
analysis of the projects shows that they 
involved— 

1. Construction, improvement, and repair of edu- 


cational buildings. P. W. A. has financed most of the 
Nation’s school construction in the last few years. 


2. Construction of streets, highways, bridges, sub- 
ways, airports, piers, wharves, grade-crossing elimi- 
nation structures, and related types of projects. 

3. Construction or improvement of municipal 
buildings and facilities such as city halls, libraries, 
courthouses, hospitals, park improvements, recrea- 
tional facilities, penal and charitable institutions, and 
related projects. 

4. Construction of houses. 

5. Establishment of water, sewer, and waste-dis- 
posal plants. 

6. Improvement or construction of power and light 
units and related projects. 

7. Prosecution of miscellaneous projects not covered 
in the above categories. 


Thus, in one section of the country the in- 


terviewers selected workers for a project such 


as the Tri-Borough Bridge, while interviewers 
in another section selected the necessary per- 
sonnel to complete the construction of a small 
county schoolhouse. 

The selection task was not a simple one. 
Many of the occupational titles as they ap- 
peared on the contractors’ requisitions were 
unfamiliar. Great differences prevailed in 
methods of construction as well as in the 
division of tasks among workmen. 

For example, the interviewers found them- 
selves in the position of having to find out 
just exactly what these types of workers were 
expected to accomplish: 


Backfiller. Man-Lock Tender. 
Bank Boss. Mastic Man. 
Bat-in Man. Moocher. 
Batcherman. Mormon Operator. 
Bottom Man. Niggerhead Man. 
Bucker-Up. Orange-Peel Operator. 
Buggyman. | Pug. 

Cant-Hook Man. Riprap Man. 
Cat-Head Man. Sand Hog. 
Cat-Skinner. Screedman. 

Churn Driller. Skip Tender. 
Concrete Floater. Slingman. 

Dinkey Skinner. Slopeman. 

Dipper Tender. Topman. 

Dolly Man. Tuck Pointer. 


Grommet Man. Wagon Drillers. 


Frequently, before qualified workers were 
referred to projects, the interviewers visited 
the project, talked with the contractor about 
the specific jobs and, in many instances, even 
learned to operate certain types of equipment 
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so as to have a complete knowledge of the 
requirements of the job. 

During the past year a complete job anal- 
ysis of the building and construction industry 
was made by the Occupational Research 
Group. Six hundred and sixty-one job de- 
scriptions covering a like number of jobs were 
prepared. These descriptions will be made 
available to all offices for assistance in regis- 
tering and selecting qualified building and 
construction workers. 

These studies disclosed many interesting 
factors regarding building and construction 
occupations. For example, it was found that 
having entered one branch of construction, 
most workmen continue to be associated with 
that branch throughout their working careers. 
Some jobs are so much alike in the various 
branches that transfers are perfectly logical 
and not infrequent. On the other hand, 
there are jobs that superficially seem alike in 
all branches, yet are rendered quite unlike 
because of the differences in working con- 
ditions. An ironworker on buildings may 
not work in bridge or tunnel construction. 
In practice, bridgemen, particularly those 
who specialize in large suspension and steel- 
arch bridges, travel across the country from 
one bridge project to another. They under- 
stand the problems that arise in the con- 
struction of large bridges, and are prepared 
to face those problems. Most bridgemen 
take pride in their ability to hoist girders in 
place, to stand upon narrow steel webs high 
in the air, and to bolt, plumb, and rivet each 
truss and brace in position. 

Similarly, tunnel men follow their work. 
The same men tunneling beneath the Hud- 
son River one year may be boring through 
the Rockies a year later. “Sand hogs’’, or 
men whose experience and physical condi- 
tion enable them to work in tunnel headings 
that have been sealed off and filled with com- 
pressed air to forestall sudden inflows of mud 
and water, constitute another mobile group 
of building and construction workers. 

Late in 1935 the Public Works Administra- 
tion issued a statement indicating that— 


Profiting from the experience gained in prosecuting 
its first program to stimulate national industrial 
recovery by creating employment through construc- 
tion of useful and permanent public works—P. W. A. 
has its second program far advanced. 

The United States Employment Service 
likewise has profited from the experience of 
the past 3 years and is now in a position to 
make major improvements in selecting quali- 
fied workers for Public Works projects. In- 
terviewers will be furnished with job descrip- 
tions which will be helpful in pointing out the 
functional relationship of each job to the 
others and to the whole project. 


Civil Works Administration and Public Works 
Activity Carried On Simultaneously During 
First Year ~ 


In the first year of operation the Employ- 
ment Service, starting slowly in July, in- 
creased the monthly volume of public and 
governmental placements to 239,634 in May 
1934. ‘Total placements in public and gov- 
ernmental employment during the year ag- 
gregated 1,521,725. While this work was 
being carried on the Employment Service 
was meeting a parallel responsibility, which 
though temporary, was of even greater 
magnitude. 

Inauguration of the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration program in November 1933 placed an 
enormous emergency load upon the facilities 
of the Employment Service. During the pe- 
riod of active operation of the program, in 
most sections lasting but 5 months, nearly 
4,000,000 verified placements were made on 
Civil Works Administration projects. 

Placements on Civil Works Administration 
projects have not been included in the tabu- 
lations of public and Government place- 
ments. Work performed on these projects 
generally was not of the type performed in the 
regular public works program and was de- 
signed primarily to supply employment. 
Thus, such placements have been included in 
the same general category as strictly relief 
project placements in Employment Service 
summaries, although relief status was not a 
requirement for employment. 
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Placements on Public Works and in Govern- 
mental Service During the Last 2 Fiscal 
Years 
Demand for workers on both public works 

projects and regular governmental service 

continued at high levels during the summer 
of 1934 and large placement totals were re- 

ported by both the N. R. S. and S. E. S. 

Seasonal recession in activities reduced the 

volume during the winter months. 

In line with the lower level of project ac- 
tivity during the spring and summer months 
of 1935, as indicated by the red line on the 
above chart, placements were reported in 
noticeably lower volume than for the same 
months 1 year earlier. Another contributing 
factor in this recession arose from the fact that 
commencing in May, the load of W. P. A. 
registration and referral work assumed large 
proportions in the public employment offices. 
As discussed in the March-April issue of the 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE News the volume of 


registration handled by employment offices 
jumped from 379,532 in May to a high of 
862,798 in August, while monthly W. P. A. 
and relief placements skyrocketed from 20,330 
in May to 646,239 in December. During this 
period, consequently, the employer solicita- 
tion program of the offices was materially re- 
duced, likewise reducing the nonproject place- 
ments in regular governmental service. The 
effect of this was particularly evident in the 
fall when, largely as a result of the heavy load 
of W. P. A. placements during November and 
December, public and Government place- 
ments fell to a low level. 

Sharp recovery in this field has been ex- 
perienced during the present year. As illus- 
trated by the chart on page 24, public and 
Government placements in each month since 
last December have exceeded those reported 
for the corresponding 1935 month. During 
May the number of public and governmental 
placements rose to the highest monthly ag- 
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gregate reported up to that time, while in 
June further increases brought a still higher 
total. 

Two trends are of particular interest in the 
operations during the pzesent year. It will 
be noticed in the above chart that the 
proportion of public placements made by the 
State employment services has markedly in- 
creased in recent months. Reflecting the 
constant expansion of the more permanent 
State facilities operated under affiliation 
agreements, 34.8 percent of the public place- 
ments during the first 6 months of 1936 were 
made by S. E. S. offices. In comparison, 
only 18.7 percent of such placements were 
made by these offices during the same months 
1 year earlier, while 2 years before only 13.8 
percent were reported by the S. E. S. offices. 

A second relationship of interest is found by 
comparing the level of employment on 
emergency public work and the increasing 
public and governmental placements. Data 
supplied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


indicate that the number of wage earners 
employed on emergency public works proj- 
ects financed from P .W. A. funds during 1936 
months is materially lower than for the same 
months in either 1935 or 1934. Despite this 
fact, as previously mentioned, public and 
governmental placements have shown con- 
sistent gains this year. While a portion of this 
increase may be due to a greater turn-over 
in the more recent months, there is no evi- 
dence that such is the case. Instead, the 
recent increase lends weight to the belief 
that public and governmental agencies are 
making increasing use of the public employ- 
ment offices on a voluntary basis apart from 
required procedures calling for their use. A 
steady ‘increase in the service to regular 
governmental agencies is one of the primary 
aims of the Employment Service. 

The table on page 25 gives public and 
Government placement results on a State- 
by-State basis for each of the last 3 fiscal years. 
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ec aititetaiiii | 239, 634 | 37,925 | 201, 709 
BOM. 2. obo eas ons 230, 113 | 35, 193 | 194, 920 1936 
eer ae | 219,108 | 28,768 | 190, 340 |) January........... 93,766 | 33,771 59, 995 
PEE cas os os ee | 200, 474 | 25, 928 | 174, 546 | RDODMIALY .. 55... 79, 476 | 30, 004 49, 472 
September......... | 157, 861 | 22,613 | 135, 248 || March............. 136, 314 | 48,064 | 88, 250 
PIED, ss dis /o%sK ae ae? 1 SOS | TSR ORS T Aeed..........6.; 200, 940 | 71,546 | 129, 394 
November ......... 130, 324 | 17,938 | 112, 386 | BRN ee aioe Visine eases 243, 506 | 85,458 | 158, 048 
December... ..5.<... | 89,214 | 13, 455 75, 759 | TURE... csneees.| BOA, BOB | 97,488 | 167,024 
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Prevailing-Wage Placements Reach 2-Year 


High in June 1936 


Continued rising totals in the field of public 
employment and sustained high volume of 
placement with private employers brought 
nonrelief placements made by offices of the 
United States Employment Service during 
June to the highest level reported in any 
month during the last 


offices in June. This number, which repre- 
sents a gain of 8.6 percent over the preceding 
month’s results, is the highest monthly vol- 
ume of public placements made during the 
entire history of the Employment Service 
under its present organization. The next 
highest total was that 





2 years. For the sec- 
ond successive month 
placements in employ- 
ment with govern- 
mental units and on 


prevailing-wage Pub- employment. 


lic Works projects ; ; oe 
: placements in nonrelief prevailing- 
made a new all-time wage employment have reached an 
: all-time high (386,043). 
hi gh. Although In every month since January 1936 
slightly below the level the number of private placements 
for the preceding has exceeded those made the same 





month, in accordance 


PLACEMENT HIGHLIGHTS 


5,755,964 placements have been made 
by the United States Employment 
Service in the past fiscal year. 

82 percent of the June placements 
were in nonrelief prevailing-wage 


For the second successive month 


month one year earlier. 


reported for the month 
of May, when 243,506 
such placements were 
reported. The classi- 
fication ‘‘Public and 
governmental employ- 
ment’’ includes place- 
ments with all types of 
regular governmental 
agencies, local, State, 
and Federal and, in 
addition, includes 








with the normal sea- 
sonal trend, placements with private em- 
ployers were second in volume only to the 
total reported for May and, with this excep- 
tion, remained at the highest level in the past 
24 months. Placements on 
projects again declined. 

Since the peak of activity in connection 
with requirements of W. P. A. last fall, efforts 
of the Employment Service have been in- 
creasingly devoted toward securing greater 
opportunities for job seekers in prevailing- 
wage employment both public and private. 
Results of these efforts are reflected by the 
fact that of a total of 470,055 placements of 
all classes made by public employment offices 
in June, over 82 percent were in nonrelief 
prevailing-wage employment. The 386,043 
placements of this character represent the 
highest aggregate in the past 24 months. 

A total of 264,508 placements in public 
and governmental prevailing-wage employ- 
ment was made by public employment 


relief-works 


placements on prevail- 
ing-wage Public Works for which relief status 
is not arequirement for employmenteligibility. 

Continued activity in the solicitation of 
openings from private employers resulted in 
121,535 placements in private industry for the 
month of June. While this figure represents 
a decline of 7.8 percent from the May level, 
it is the second highest monthly total in the 
past 2 fiscal years. In 1935 a decline of 14.6 
percent in private placements was reported 
from May to June, and in the previous year 
a similar decline of 12.7 percent occurred. 
Placements with private employers were 
made in all types of jobs ranging from un- 
skilled labor to positions in the professional 
and technical field. 

Continuing the decline in the volume of 
requisitions received from relief projects dur- 
ing the present year, 84,012 placements of a 
relief nature were reported for June, a decline 
of 7.8 percent from the May level. This is 
the sixth successive monthly decline reported 
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and brings the volume of relief placements to 
the lowest level since August 1935. 

Employment offices registered and classified 
364,933 new applicants during the month of 
June, a gain of 25 percent from the number 
reported for May. In each of the 2 preceding 
years a gain in the number of new applications 
received in June was reported over the level 
for the preceding month. 

As a result of the adoption of new regula- 
tions pertaining to retention of relief appli- 
cants in active status, and more strict 
enforcement of renewal procedure, a reduc- 
tion in the number of registrations reported 
in the active file occurred during the month 
of June. Under previous regulations it was 
necessary to retain the applications of all 
relief employables as active regardless of 
whether these applicants maintained contact 
with the offices. As a result of this practice 
it was found that many persons theoretically 
available for referral actually were not. Sim- 
ilarly, many nonrelief registrants who had not 
maintained frequent contact with the offices 
were of doubtful availability. Through the 
clearance of the applications of such unavail- 
able applicants, the total number of registra- 
tions in active file dropped to 6,666,599 at the 
month end. 

The active files of the Employment Service 
are composed of several elements. Included 
are both unemployed nonrelief persons and 
voluntarily registered nonrelief persons, who 
though employed are seeking better jobs. In 


addition there are large numbers of relief 
employables working on a security-wage basis 





on W. P. A. or relief projects and relief 
employables not yet assigned to projects, who 
are registered in accordance with provisions 
for eligibility for project employment. It is 
evident that, because of the diverse nature of 
the elements making up the active file, the 
number of active registrations of the public- 
employment offices does not constitute in 
any degree a measure or indication of total 
unemployment. 


Veterans’ Activities 


During the month of June public employ- 
ment offices made a total of 27,804 place- 
ments of veterans. Some 19,568 of these 
placements were in public and governmental 
employment at prevailing wages, a decline of 
11.5 percent from the number reported in 
May. Placements in private employment 
accounted for 4,759 of the veterans’ place- 
ments, a decline of 31.4 percent from the 
corresponding May total, while 4,177 place- 
ments of veterans on relief projects were 
made. During the month 6,801 veterans 
were registered for the first time by employ- 
ment offices. This is 25.4 percent fewer than 
the number registered during the month of 
May. At the end of the month the applica- 
tions of 377,696 veterans were reported in the 
active files of the Employment Service. 

The following table indicates the division of 
activities between the offices of the two oper- 
ating branches of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, the offices of the affiliated State 
employment services, and the offices of the 
National Reemployment Service. 


SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS—STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES AND NATIONAL 
REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE, JUNE 1936 

















| State employment services National Reemployment Service 
= Percent Percent 
ey Number change ous Number change oU'S. 
from total from total 
ee May May 

New applications........... 202, 479 +22, 3 LC ae 162, 454 +28. 6 44.5 
Total placements........... 217, 206 +0. 6 46.2 252, 849 +1.0 53.8 
PM ON Sins mais 5 oss | 97, 484 —9.3 70.0 36, 409 —5.5 30. 0 
PR eh disis we naw nw Got 85, 126 +13.4 36.9 167, 024 +6.0 63.1 
Te errr rer 34, 596 —7.7 41.2 49, 416 —9,7 58.8 
ye 3, 237, 201 —121.8 48. 6 3, 429, 398 —127.0 51.4 




















1 Changes in the procedure for maintaining the applications of relief employables 


decline in the active file during June. 


resulted in an unusual 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES—COMBINED STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND NATIONAL 
REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE, JUNE 1936 









































PLACEMENTS 
STATE New Ap- Active Fite 
—————) | Sad Private Public Relief ! 

United States..... 364, 933 470, 055 121, 535 264, 508 84, 012 6, 666, 599 
pe eee 5, 302 8, 638 279 5, 559 2, 800 98, 724 
pO eee 1, 971 3, 645 817 2, 472 356 29, 300 
pO ee eee 4, 562 5, 304 609 2, 462 2, 233 77, 136 
|) 28, 951 39, 522 14, 976 13, 935 10, 611 241, 628 
Olt | er 5, 141 6, 181 2271 2, 379 1,531 69, 844 
Canfecticut. <6 .0.06. 4, 682 5, 148 1,773 627 2, 748 53, 161 
DISIBWERG s 566s oicc000s 902 2, 076 Ti2 1, 108 196 10, 915 
RM rath rive diate te arave 4,519 5, 149 1, 029 3, 723 397 63, 091 
A isd vcneenxns 6, 646 6, 637 1, 120 5, 734 1, 783 98, 740 
BORN Wa vores: os one a8 3, 887 5, 888 782 2, 224 2, 882 23, 055 
pase erate 31, 318 26, 714 12, 349 13, 222 1, 143 370, 884 
OS ee 11,178 11, 029 4, 341 6, 569 119 181, 596 
MBG orcha isc) 39-655 s Sie 7, 483 14, 045 3,257 10; 353 435 59, 120 
a e 4, 253 8, 940 1, 453 6, 999 488 80, 467 
Se ere 4, 219 5, 883 977 4, 381 525 132, 129 
Ce 6, 169 5, 639 462 4, 651 526 79, 176 
DEMIR Sac ius ease 2, 259 3, 866 115 2, 557 1, 194 29, 275 
0, eee 3, 298 3, 779 557 2, 243 979 96, 354 
Massachusetts........ 8, 596 5,517 961 2, 511 2, 045 347, 782 
eee 9, 993 12, 666 1, 729 7, 555 3, 382 181, 620 
Minnesota........... 9, 410 16, 449 4,779 10, 512 1, 158 133, 381 
Mississippi........... 4771 7, 326 65 3, 464 3,797 105, 058 
0, 9, 578 13, 463 2,113 9, 632 1, 718 265, 762 
a er 2, 864 10, 481 2, 191 6, 836 1, 454 28, 914 
Nebraska............ 3, 716 8, 310 1, 362 6, 542 406 38, 842 
See 811 1, 693 187 1,338 168 5, 759 
New Hampshire...... 1, 434 1, 894 220 881 793 27, 066 
New Jersey......:... 10, 772 9, 546 4, 371 2, 091 3, 084 292, 730 
New Mexico......... 1, 903 5, 182 1, 243 2, 639 1, 300 50, 171 
ee ee 22, 965 33, 079 12, 771 15, 300 5, 008 555, 971 
North Carolina....... 10, 164 12, 995 4, 279 7, 507 1, 209 103, 322 
North Dakota........ 4, 058 5, 743 725 3,178 1, 840 33, 834 
AG aceasta vee 23, 664 23, 410 9, 162 - 11, 206 3, 042 329, 586 
Ee 5, 094 7,018 1, 819 4,013 1, 186 147, 655 
I Sivan donwnsses 3, 481 6, 692 1, 346 4, 188 1, 158 102, 682 
Pennsylvania......... 31; 512 24, 866 4, 418 13,593 6, 935 1, 041, 829 
Rhode Island........ 1, 108 822 274 351 197 61, 131 
South Carolina....... 3) 1S 4, 786 758 3, 329 699 86, 780 
South Dakota........ 2, 710 5, 705 733 4, 147 825 28, 562 
ci. 6, 295 6, 603 843 5,027 tao 229, 575 
BN dah weascdvedn 13, 412 27, 100 5, 190 18, 764 3, 146 199, 656 
MOBY Fos escSustiiwsis 1, 757 4, 693 1, 526 2, 534 633 23, 892 
WME 6ie5k Ses ese 1,333 2, 340 333 1, 607 400 10, 460 
Wn ses v ees eae 6, 418 9,011 1, 599 6;:713 699 86, 510 
Washington.......... 4,977 9, 208 844 5, 394 2, 970 89, 710 
West Virginia........ 5,521 5, 099 895 3, 862 342 106, 543 
WHI, oc sans enes 10, 948 13, 716 4, 408 7, 421 1, 887 120, 881 
a 1, 950 3, 560 515 2, 306 739 8, 971 
District of Columbia. . 3, 203 2, 999 1, 937 949 113 27, 369 





1 Includes only security wage placements on works relief projects. 
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ACTIVITIES OF STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES, JUNE 1936 

















PLACEMENTS 
STATE New Ap- AcTIvE FILE 
PLICATIONS 
Total Private Public Relief! 

All States...... 202, 479 217, 206 85, 126 97, 484 34, 596 3, 237, 201 
I ab 5 ene nin Get 677 1, 184 458 670 56 12, 392 
oS 23, 946 29, 350 12, 081 8, 082 9, 187 194, 228 
OS See 2, 946 2, 039 692 787 560 41,970 
Gonmettiont.........5% 3, 748 3, 529 1,325 494 1,710 35) 217 
SNES SG wine e'n Soi 902 2, 076 772 1, 108 196 10, 915 
oo ore 4,519 5, 149 1, 029 3, 723 397 63, 091 
SD ots ia sis asta 1, 607 1,911 281 1, 190 440 10, 565 
CO ee 22, 695 19, 261 11.363 7, 209 689 262, 898 
SR red bolo Siang 8, 351 7, 489 3, 866 3, 582 41 99, 032 
ee ee 4,583 6, 716 2,829 |- 3,762 > 125 36, 825 
Kansas (not affiliated) . 1, 003 2, 697 998 1, 586 113 22, 034 
ee ee 6, 169 5, 639 462 4, 651 526 79, 176 
Massachusetts........ 4, 933 3, 184 862 993 1, 329 185, 879 
Minnesota........... 4, 264 5, 017 2, 983 1, 848 186 75, 048 
OS ee 5, 249 4, 309 1, 493 1, 970 846 116, 541 
OD Seta eg aie 434 919 148 755 16 4, 039 
New Hampshire. ..... 705 598 122 310 166 13, 650 
New Jersey.......... 10, 088 8, 740 4, 148 1, 906 2, 686 263, 970 
New Mexico......... 1, 062 2, 647 595 1, 435 617 23, 574 
a 16, 009 21, 941 211,237 8,119 2, 585 296, 761 
North Carolina....... 10, 164 12, 995 4, 279 7, 507 1, 209 103, 322 
North Dakota........ 804 747 337 315 95 4, 681 
Da cs ds wiwet 16, 148 14, 426 7,221 5,019 2, 186 220, 491 
ee. 1,545 2, 353 1, 489 708 156 27, 069 
Oe eer 1, 877 2, 907 873 1,714 320 78, 037 
Pennsylvania......... 21, 248 13, 765 3, 292 6, 315 4, 158 550, 000 
Rhode Island........ 1, 021 586 240 270 76 54, 603 
South Dakota........ 2, 532 5, 208 623 3, 897 688 26, 217 
Tennessee........... 3, 414 ae, ef 506 2, 907 304 96, 591 
Eh cin o's Gr ls 3, 841 7, 245 1, 258 5, 318 669 58, 965 
0 Tee 1, 333 2, 340 333 1, 607 400 10, 460 
0 eee 811 1,179 615 481 83 10, 891 
West Virginia........ 1, 356 1, 478 307 1, 097 74 23, 252 
Wisconsin........... 8, 277 9, 471 3, 780 4, 413 1, 278 89, 882 
ee 1,015 1, 395 292 787 316 4, 566 
District of Columbia. . . 3, 203 2, 999 1, 937 949 143 27, 369 





























1 Includes only security wage placements on works relief projects. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE, JUNE 1936 
PLACEMENTS 
STATE New Ap- Active Fite 
PLICATIONS 
Total Private Public Relief ! 

All States...... 162, 454 252, 849 36, 409 167, 024 49, 416 3, 429, 398 
(A OO 5, 302 8, 638 279 5, 559 2, 800 98, 724 
PONE ea coes 1, 294 2, 461 359 1, 802 300 16, 908 
fo re 4, 562 5, 304 609 2, 462 2;.258 77, 136 
Oe 5, 005 10, 172 2, 895 5, 853 1, 424 47, 400 
OIGFAdO 4.6 6 ces ce 2, 195 4, 142 1,579 1, 592 971 27, 874 
Connecticut.......... 934 1, 619 448 133 1, 038 14, 944 
a ee eee 6, 646 6, 637 1,120 3, 734 1, 783 98, 740 
DR pew dds uated 2, 280 3, 977 501 1, 034 2, 442 12, 490 
WB coin os hos es 8, 623 7, 453 986 6, 013 454 107, 986 
lo 2, 827 3, 540 475 2, 987 78 82, 564 
BR iclec e se 2, 900 7,309 428 6, 591 310 22, 295 
PE cays aici hew cette 3, 250 6, 243 455 5, 415 375 58, 433 
eee 4, 219 5, 883 977 4, 381 525 132, 129 
DR Oi Arete ths 2, 259 3, 866 115 2, 557 1,194 29, 275 
ae ee 3, 298 3, 779 ~ §57 2, 243 979 96, 354 
Massachusetts........ 3, 663 2,339 99 1, 518 716 161, 903 
ee 9, 993 12, 666 1, 729 7, 555 3, 382 181, 620 
Minnesota... 5.6 660s 5, 146 11, 432 1, 796 8, 664 972 58, 333 
Mississippi........... 4,771 7, 326 65 3, 464 3.797 105, 058 
oe re 4, 329 9, 154 620 7, 662 872 149, 221 
re 2, 864 10, 481 2,191 6, 836 1, 454 28, 914 
CL i re 3, 716 8, 310 1, 362 6, 542 406 38, 842 
i, 377 774 39 583 152 1, 720 
New Hampshire...... 729 1, 296 98 571 627 13, 416 
New Jersey.......... 684 806 223 185 398 28, 760 
New Mexico......... 841 2, 535 648 1, 204 683 26, 597 
INOW WOE. akc cases 6, 956 11, 138 1, 534 7, 181 2, 423 259, 210 
North Dakota. ....... 3, 254 4, 996 388 2, 863 1, 745 29, 153 
CS 7,516 8, 984 1, 941 6, 187 856 109, 095 
Oblennma. ......6666 3, 549 4, 665 330 3, 305 1, 030 120, 586 
ORR 555555. 5 es oie 1, 604 3, 785 473 2, 474 838 24, 645 
Pennsylvania......... 10, 264 11, 101 1, 126 . 7,198 Stet 491, 829 
Rhode Island........ 87 236 34 81 121 6, 528 
South Carolina....... 3, 775 4, 786 758 3, 329 699 86, 780 
South Dakota........ 178 497 110 250 137 2, 345 
gS re 2, 881 2, 886 337 2, 120 429 132, 984 
WEED SG asians esos 9, 571 19, 855 3, 932 13, 446 2, 477 140, 691 
RMN Sori iaierersis nwa 1, 757 4, 693 1, 526 2, 534 633 23, 892 
WS 66 d.svssusenas 5, 607 7, 832 984 6, 232 616 75, 619 
Washington.......... 4,977 9, 208 844 5, 394 2, 970 89, 710 
West Virginia........ 4, 165 3, 621 588 2, 765 268 83, 291 
WiseGnsin. ...5...... 2, 671 4, 245 628 3, 008 609 30, 999 
i ee 935 2, 165 225 1,519 423 4, 405 
1 Includes only security wage placements on works relief projects. 
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VETERANS’ ACTIVITIES OF COMBINED STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES AND NATIONAL 
REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE, JUNE 1936 

















i Scat. PLACEMENTS pe 
PLICATIONS! Total | Private | Public | Relief! Fae 

United States......... 6, 801 28, 504 4,759 19, 568 4,177 377,696 
NI ko or 5 tying austere wie 105 448 9 370 69 4,612 
| OS ne eens 44 213 33 159 21 1, 427 
ED he es huey woe bv Sk 60 223 32 139 52 3, 054 
TR Sie ais biera ec wiewie 933 2, 963 795 1,514 654 17, 908 
CD se ie ces oii nt 86 337 65 186 86 3, 281 
eee 93 307 46 61 200 3, 635 
ED a a his th 9 112 29 66 17 529 
PR re kn x oh Sines eee aon 59 236 58 161 17 2, 671 
eee ere 67 282 43 190 49 4, 426 
Se ln is sob i sSe wee exe 67 296 37 175 ; 84 1, 336 
SOE are co ise + ise 582 1, 553 453 1, 047 53 24, 531 
SRR ik cue o.Seiasi bh ewew ee 193 729 139 579 11 11, 781 
BR EONE ot trp agile aes e seme 158 1, 098 206 862 30 3, 646 
Nee oc Sc pl cisee mee 92 617 108 484 25 4, 708 
RS cree dinseniecens 96 480 67 392 21 7,025 
SER nc ici 6 ra stk ws iciaraere 120 305 21 254 30 5, 033 
os prince Ss wie eere 74 255 10 175 70 1,975 
ee ee 75 264 29 164 71 6, 203 
Massachusetts............... 280 408 19 250 139 20, 473 
CC ET Teer e ee 226 670 59 440 171 10, 080 
EE ons bon ua wwe 201 1, 143 166 907 70 9, 934 
Perr rr eT Tree 48 218 2 112 104 3, 946 
OO ee rrr 176 909 83 715 111 17, 251 
SR i wik nk oWanne'deeiee 65 783 197 512 74 1, 378 
OO eee eT re 76 484 49 404 31 2, 604 
RS cic os cebu wee wae 20 122 14 100 8 316 
New Hampshire............. 43 124 6 76 42 1, 766 
TTT TT TT 170 442 121 167 154 18, 717 
oe ee 41 306 69 195 42 2, 807 
is (cle nie ibis es 336 1,723 312 1, 167 244 33, 491 
North Carolina.............. 107 505 101 361 43 3, 699 
DERN ois 6 ose x bine wenee 72 273 31 169 73 1, 392 
Ee ook s losin ak wake eels 322 1, 414 318 966 130 19, 169 
ene 59 509 102 322 85 8, 134 
etka get ekd Ke neeeus 79 545 66 412 67 7,599 
ER cken awn vdeave ee 481 1, 657 151 1, 037 469 51, 879 
eS ES eee er 27 51 9 34 8 3, 723 
ee 47 225 35 171 19 3, 409 
ee eee 42 403 44 318 41 1, 559 
SE rer 101 335 29 272 34 10, 964 
ee cen chew wale < 191 1, 413 189 1, 129 95 8, 671 
aie Chace ents abit 24 313 40 232 41 1, 450 
EEE TTT 20 82 5 63 14 384 
ES eee err 100 417 78 316 23 3, 156 
Ps ees xveresnens 65 542 47 414 81 5, 648 
I, Civ i eke ede nns 86 316 25 271 20 5, 783 
DN Ss a kaw wanes 218 946 142 647 157 8, 418 
aie w iin wen’ 44 237 12 204 21 473 
District of Columbia......... 121 271 58 207 6 1, 642 





























1 Includes only security wage placements on works relief projects. 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
SUMMARY OF MONTHLY OPERATING STATISTICS 
STATE EMPLOYMENT AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
JULY 1935 THROUGH JUNE 1936 
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Summary of Activities 
United States Employment Service 
Fiscal Year 1935-36 


Year’s Placements Increase 


IGHER levels of activity in all branches 
ri of the work carried on by offices of 
the United States Employment Service are 
revealed by the tentative report for the 1935- 
36 fiscal year ended June 30, 1936. Most 
significant were the gains in placements made 
through the public employment offices, an 
increased volume being reported in every 
class of employment, private, public, and 
relief. 

During the 12 months’ period ended June 
30, 1936, total placements of 5,755,964 were 
made in all types of employment. For the 
same period 1 year earlier 3,174,651 place- 
ments were reported. Asa result of the wide- 
spread activities of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration program during the period, place- 
ments of W. P. A. and relief projects totaled 
2,868,581. During the preceding year, when 
the public employment offices were not uni- 
versally used as an assignment agency on 
relief works projects, 402,919 such placements 
were made. 

Despite the tremendous volume of W. P. A. 
registration and placement activity handled 
during the year the volume of both public 
and private placements exceeded that of the 
previous year. A total of 1,147,287 place- 
ments with private employers was reported 
for the 12 months ended June 30, 1936, com- 


pared with 1,089,964 during the fiscal year 
1935. Due to the heavy pressure of W. P. A. 
referral activity during November and Dec- 
ember 1935 and January 1936 private place- 
ments fell-to a low level’ in these months. In 
every month since that time, however, private 
placements exceeded those for the same 
month 1 year earlier. 

In the field of public and governmental 
employment similar results were reported. 
Placements in this field aggregated 1,740,096 
compared to 1,681,768 for the previous year. 
In each of the last 7 months of the year, place- 
ments of this type were higher than for the 
corresponding month of the preceding year. 

During the 12 months’ period 6,124,827 new 
applicants were registered and classified by 
the public employment offices. One year 
earlier a total of 4,137,012 new registrations 
was reported. 

The tables on page 35 present a summary 
of operations of Employment Service oper- 
ating totals for the past 2 years and indicate 
the volume of activity handled by the two 
operating branches, the affiliated or cooper- 
ating State employment services and the 
National Reemployment Service. A chart 
comparing the principal activities for the 
fiscal year 1935-36 with those for the previous 
year appears on page 36. 







































































SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 35 
OPERATIONS OF COMBINED STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES AND NATIONAL 
REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
July 1, 1934, to June 30, 1936 
Activity ‘an 50 1935 June 30,1936 
Now MCOOee. . 55 occ ccc cc cea ccesvevcwereveseseseveseeeneses 4, 137, 012 6, 124, 827 
pO TTT Pere reer T Teer er er eee Te eee ee Tee Tee 3, 174, 651 5, 755, 964 
Placements (except relief and C. W. A.)... 2... cece eee cece eeee 2.771, 732 2, 887, 383 
RRR Ne Ace cs Bessey cerca dau en ali se rah aot a9 TS al cud ica tua as aaa OE ESE 1, 089, 964 1, 147, 287 
Public and governmental service... . 2... iccccccdecsceccces 1, 681, 768 1, 740, 096 
eee Ete err 402, 919 2, 868, 581 
EE er Pe ne re Pee en eee Pe eee ee ee Pere eee 1, 094, 842 876, 604 
ee ee err Te er ee er ee ee Te 6, 713, 047 6, 666, 599 
OPERATIONS OF STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
July 1, 1934, to June 30, 1936 
Activity 2. ee 
Cf PTET OTe TT TT Tere TTT eee LTE TCT ee 1, 922, 566 3, 229, 080 
po POET TE TTT TTT TCT OTT ET OE EET EC TCC TOrT 898, 793 2, 533, 198 
Placements (except relief and C. W. A.).... 0. ccc ccccc cece cceee 732, 240 1, 294, 008 
RE Pe Ser ean ee ee eee rey ee ee ee 465, 273 737, 421 
Public and govermmmomtal ervices...... 0. sc ccccccrvecccseseses 266, 967 556, 587 
ee a a eT re ee ene ee re 166, 553 1, 239, 190 
NS 6 6-4 656 4KG 1k £64 WER WERE S KAD ASW HU OS SO RAARCRORREaw aus 240, 046 303, 280 
Pov Es os 2 Sa aE renege CPs ener ea Pee ey crr ane Som oEr ene mera Ee rT 2, 395, 303 3, 237, 201 
OPERATIONS OF NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
July 1, 1934, to June 30, 1936 
Activity Year ended Year ended 
June 30, 1935 | June 30, 1936 
ee eT ee eee er ere ee eee ee ee 2, 214, 446 2, 895, 747 
pio gy) Te Se ee ee een ae ee cee ee a 2, 275, 858 3, 222, 766 
Placements (except relief and C. W. A.)... 0... ccsccccecccccecces 2, 039, 492 1, 593, 375 
ES reg Wine are ee RSs te Blake Ste bre ee CRORES Kae OE 624, 691 409, 866 
Public and’ @OveSnMMONtal SETVICES. . wo 5. ce cice sec ccceeseee 1, 414, 801 1, 183, 509 
SNe TE li n.s Kb Wd OUaes sa cececontedeesencdenscadnnes 236, 366 1, 629, 391 
ETT EE TEE CET TEETER CTE CECT LETT TTL ee 854, 796 573, 324 
I ROMINES bin: G1 cerawui's e's ins leas wlre RRR ala tie ee wees VAIO eee pee 4, 317, 744 3, 429, 398 
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JuLty 1, 1935-JUNE 30, 1936 
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